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FOREWORD. 


In the first number of our Society’s Collections, published 
in 1848, Mr. W. H. Blaauw, the Honorary Secretary, described 
the objects of its foundation. They were, firstly, to safeguard 
the antiquities of the County, “‘ an office abandoned by the 
state,” and, secondly, to enable ‘‘its members to act no 
longer as insulated observers, but as organised members of one 
body—ready by mutual help and communication to advance 
with greater facility the knowledge’’ of those antiquities. 
And he proceeded to lay down the lines which such investiga- 
tions might follow. The paths he indicated have for the most 
part become well-worn tracks. For close on eighty years 
generation after generation of Sussex antiquaries has followed 
those paths and branched from them into countless by-ways. 
The records of their labours are preserved in a vast store-house, 
the sixty-six volumes of Sussex Archeological Collections. 

The aspirations of Mr. Blaauw and his fellow-pioneers have 
been more than fulfilled, and at this present period of its long 
career the society is no less vigorous than at any time in its 
history. It has a membership of over a thousand ; it has 
affiliated to it several smaller local associations with hundreds 
of members, all more or less supporters of its objects ; and 
it has given birth to a vigorous offspring—to the Sussex Record 
Society, which has printed thirty volumes of county records 
previously unpublished ; and to the Sussex Archzological 
Trust, specially designed to carry out Mr. Blaauw’s first object, 
and though still in its infancy, already meeting with notable 
encouragement. 

As becomes its character, our Society is conducted in the 
cautious spirit of its traditions ; and it has ever been a little 
chary of innovation. Ifin establishing this quarterly magazine 
it is taking a new and important step, it is only doing so after 
due consideration, and in the endeavour to supply an obvious 
need. It has long been felt that our annual volume requires 
some such supplement. To takeonlyoneexample ; as regards 
““ Queries ”’ it has been almost useless, as an interval of at least 
a year has necessarily intervened between the question and the 
answer. 

In founding this magazine the Society is not venturing 
on an altogether untried course. It is followingin the footsteps 
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of certain other counties. Notably, Lincolushire Notes 
and Queries, and Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries 
have pursued a useful career for many years. Where other 
counties have succeeded, we may reasonably hope that Sussex 
will not fail. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that to prosper 
and to survive this publication must be self-supporting. ‘The 
Society will not be able to ensure its continuance unless it can 
pay its way. I appeal with confidence to our great body of 
members to take an interest in it, and to give it their support ; 
if they are so disposed, as contributors, but at any rate as 
subscribers. If we receive that support, and our effort is 
justified by success, we shall have considerably increased 
those facilities for mutual help and communication which our 
Society was formed to supply. 

CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD, 
Chairman of the Council, 
Sussex Archeological Society. 





BODIAM CASTLE. 
EXTRACT FROM THE WILL, OF 
THE LATE MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


‘ Convinced that beautiful and ancient buildings which recall 
the life and customs of the past, are not only a_ historical 
document of supreme value but are a part of the spiritual and 
esthetic heritage of a nation, imbuing it with reverence and 
educating its taste, I bequeath for the benefit of the Nation 
certain properties which I have acquired for the express purpose 
of preserving the historic buildings upon them. 

3odiam Castle in Sussex, which I bought with the surrounding 
Estate in 1916. When parting with the bulk of the Estate I 
retained all such fields, buildings or grounds as appeared to be 
necessary for the preservation of the amenities of the Castle. 
These included not merely the ground around the moat, which 
I have converted into a park, but the Wharf, the Hotel and a 
double cottage in the Village. I have since spent a large sum 
in repairing the Castle and in beautifying its surroundings. ... 
The following expression of my wishes regarding these two 
bequests which I hope the National Trust will carry out is not 
intended to create any trust or legal obligation binding on the 
National Trust. 
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I desire the above named places to be opened for all time to 
the public on payment of a reasonable fee (which I have fixed 
for the present at 1/-) and I desire that the buildings and grounds 
be maintained by the National Trust in a state of decent and 
orderly repair. As to the cost of maintenance I entertain no 
doubt from a careful calculation of the income at present 
derived from Tattershall and Bodiam in respect of rents and 
fees, that this will be more than sufficient in both cases to 
cover the expenses of upkeep and maintenance (Caretaker 
and Gardener) and to leave a considerable margin. 

I understand that the National Trust are in the habit of 
appointing a Local Committee of influential and scholarly 
persons to supervise the historic buildings that are devised 
tothem. I shall be glad if this practice is followed in both these 
cases and I further desire that a representative of my family, 
either the owner of Kedleston or someone deputed by him shall 
always be a member of such Committee......” 


The terms of the above bequest, extracted from the will of the late 
Lord Curzon, deserve to be widely known. ‘The rich phraseology of the 
introductory words will make an appeal to all true archeologists as a 
noble expression of sentiments which, though perhaps unuttered, have 
been the inspiration of much of their work. Further, the extract forms 
a fitting supplement to Mr. Thomas Stanford’s résumé of the work of 
the Sussex Archeological Society contained in his ‘‘ Foreword,’ and 
it is particularly appropriate in regard to the objects of the Sussex 
Archeological Trust, from whose Secretary, Mr. F. Bentham Stevens, 
LL.B., we have received it. 

A Local Committee for Bodiam Castle has been formed by the National 
Trust, and Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd, 0.B.E., F.S.A., of Great Dixter, Northiam, 
one of the Council of the $.A.S., has been appointed a member.— 
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THE TRADITIONAL ROMAN ROAD, 
ROWHOOK—PORTSLADE. 


By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 


I have for some years been trying to find good evidence for 
this road, but fear it must be abandoned as a forlorn hope. 
I believe it was in Mr. Malden’s account of Roman Surrey 
(Victoria County History of Surrey) that I first came across 
any mention of the tradition, but the nature of the tradition 
I have not been able to discover. If any reader of Sussex 
Notes and Queries can give me anything tangible and definite 
on this point I shall be greatly indebted. 

Rowhook is an obscure little village on high ground north of 
Slinfold and a little south of the Surrey—Sussex border, 
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The Sussex Stane Street is traceable both N.E. and S.W. of the 
village, and it was at the Chequers Inn here that the Rowhook 
—Farley Heath Roman road struck offN.W. ‘This roadcannot 
be doubted: itsevidence I collectedin the Surrey A rcheological 
Collections, Vol. xxxv. I think also that it is more than 
probable that it continued from Farley Heath N.W. by St. 
Martha’s Church, over the west end of Merrow Down, east of 
Guildford, over the river Wey by Slyfield Green, by Whitmore 
Common where it is traceable, by Brookwood Asylum and 
Bisley, east of Bagshot, to strike the Roman Road Silchester— 
Staines at the point where, after coming almost due east from 
Crowthorne, it makes a bend to N.E. via Sunningdale and Vir- 
ginia Waterto Staines. After crossing at this point it probably 
continued N.W. near Bracknell to Waltham St. Lawrence 
near the Great Western Railway S.W. of Maidenhead. After 
this, as far as I know, all is uncertainty. Dr. Eric Gardiner, 
of the Surrey Archeological Society, has collected convincing 
evidences of this stretch. Now this straight run of some 33 
miles from Waltham St. Lawrence to Rowhook, joining up 
and tapping the traffic of both the Silchester road and Stane 
Street, seems to make it highly probable that as the road crossed 
the Silchester road, so it also crossed Stane Street and continued 
with a turn to the S. of S.E., to cross the Adur at Bramber. 
Whether this probability is the essence of the tradition, or 
whether there is any tradition apart from the probability one 
would be very glad to know. At any rate it is on the grounds 
of this probability and the mention of a tradition that I first 
set myself some years ago to investigate between Rowhook and 
Bramber. What have I found as the result of days of flounder- 
ing about in the mud of the most impracticable part of the 
Weald between Sharpenhurst Hill (S.W. of Horsham) and 
Steyning ? Very little, and hardly enough to uphold the 
tradition. I may fairly claim that very few are likely hereafter 
to spend as much time as I have done in trying to establish this 
line, so that it is well to record that in 1926 this road, if it ever 
existed, has left practically no traces. I have used carefully 
all the sections of 6-in. O.M., marked all the likely alternative 
routes, gone by train or car to various points, and walked 
over and probed much of the ¢errain, only to be repeatedly 
disappointed. Two faint indications only have I found, one 
at each end, and these I record for the benefit of any other 
investigator who may possibly know of other links. 

It happens that near Christ’s Hospital is Sharpenhurst Hill, 
from the top of which is a unique view comprising Rowhook 
to the N.W., and Bramber and the mouth of the Adur to the 
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S.E. There is no point in Sussex from which a better idea of 
the line of this road could be got. Standing there with a com- 
pass in hand, with the two terminals in full view, you cannot 
resist the inference that over this long Sharpenhurst elevation 
the supposed road must have come. In the corner of a field 
near Itchingfield Church a farmer called my attention to the 
remains of a stone-paved road exactly where it was wanted, 
and in the right line. Mr. A. H. Alleroft, who kindly came to 
see it, agreed with the farmer and me that it was a paved road. 
The next link is a very ancient sunk road, Sharpenhurst Lane, 
now impassable, which runs down the south slope in the direc- 
tion of a parish boundary on the Barnes Green—Two Mile 
Ash Road. Hedges and boundaries of woods carry on the 
line S.E. for another mile and a half, and then nosign. At the 
southern end, N. of the Washington-Steyning road opposite 
the lake in Wiston Park is a stretch of very old disused road, 
which peters out after about a mile and a half to the N. 
This I dug across and found it made of flints, and in among the 
flints I found one single fragment of undoubted Roman pottery. 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford saw the fragment and Dr. Milbank Smith 
of Worthing sawtheroad. ItscontinuationS. would bethrough 
the Wiston Lake, along a parish boundary, and so into Mouse 
Lane, Steyning, thence by Heathen Burials, across the Adur 
by Vetus Pons, and so over the Downs by Freshfield Lodge, 
and Thundersbarrow Hill to Portslade. 

This is the best—a poor best, I admit-—I can make of the 
problem. Between Sharpenhurst and Steyning the going is 
so bad it might have dismayed even Roman road engineers. 





THE PASSAGE OF THE ARUN AT NORTH STOKE 
By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. 

In S.A.C. Ixiii (1922) I described aroad—marked “‘ No. 10 ”’ 
on the map accompanying my article-—of seemingly Roman 
date, which is traceable from the hill-top of Arundel Park by 
Lonebeech Plantation to the western bank of the Arun. I 
suggested that it had continued across the river and over the 
water-meadows beyond to North Stoke, and I mentioned such 
few facts as I had then been able to collect in support of the 
view that there had once been some means of crossing the river 
at the spot in question. 

I was lucky enough to interest in the matter Mr. Reginald 
Phillips, who devotes his little leisure to the duties of Scout- 
master of the First Arundel Troop of Boy Scouts. He in 
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turn awakened the interest of his Troop and I would here 
express my grateful sense of their keenness to help. They 
found what I was seeking on the first opportunity (July, 1922), 
and subsequently Mr. Phillips himself spent the best part 
of an hour, one particularly chilly and disagreeable day in 
May, 1923, in wading, swimming and diving at the spot for 
my satisfaction. The upshot was that he demonstrated the 
existence of a solid dam lying at right angles to the stream 
precisely where I had suspected it to be. Springing from the 
western bank exactly where the Roman road debouches thereon, 
it bars the entire bed of the river with the exception of a narrow 
gap, by estimation 8 or 9 feet wide, next to the further (eastern) 
bank. ‘The dam seems to be built of heavy black flints and 
lumpsofchalk. It is 10 to 12 feet in width, with sides sloping 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, its crest about 3 feet below the 
surface at normal low tide. In the centre of the stream the 
bar rises fully 6 feet above the river’s floor on the up-stream 
side, on the down-stream side about half as much, the difference 
being naturally accounted for by the scour of thecurrent. 
More exact determinations were not obtainable owing to the 
force and murk of the water, and it will be understood that the 
figures above given are approximate only. Whether the gap 
beside the eastern bank was part of the original design, or the 
result of erosion, it was impossible to decide: repeated diving 
failed to detect anything which might represent the abutment 
of a bridge. Neither is there anything to shew where precisely 
may have stood the river’s eastern bank in Roman times. 
There being no discoverable trace of an alternative channel, 
the probability is that the channel was then much asitis now, 
saving that a flood-bank has been added to protect the water- 
meadows which lie between the ford and North Stoke (450 
yards away). At the present time these meadows would, but 
for the flood-bank, be drowned at almost every tide, and 
stronger tides make themselves felt even as far away as Pul- 
borough ; but it is obvious that, when and while the Roman 
road was in use, there was under normal conditions a safe and 
practicable passage not of the meadows only, but of the river 
also. At the present day the river cannot under any circum- 
stances be crossed here except by boat, and if the dam were 
continuous from bank to bank, the crossing would still be 
impracticable even at low tide, when the water is still 3 feet 
deep and dangerously swift. At high tide the depth is at the 
least 9 feet and often much more. 

It is clear that not only has there occurred since Roman times 
a great change in the conditions at North Stoke, but that the 
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change has been in a direction diametrically opposite to that 
commonly assumed. ‘The usual view is that the valley here 
was then a wide tidal estuary, which has been reclaimed and 
drained through the shift of long centuries by forces partly 
human, partly natural. In reality it would appear that the 
valley is now much less dry than it was some seventeen or 
eighteen centuries ago, and that the tides of Arun have now a 
volume and a reach far greater than then they had. 





OLD ROADS FROM THE SUSSEX COAST. 
By H. E. MALDEN. 


Mr. Dunning has published (‘‘ The Roman Road to Ports- 
lade,” J. Dunning, Hatchards, 1925), an interesting book upon 
a supposed Roman Port at Portslade, and a road to it from 
London. ‘There are traces of a Roman road running from North 
to South past Godstone and New Chapel in Surrey, now 
acknowledged in the Six Inch Ordnance Map, and it is-_perhaps 
traced in Sussex near Ardingly, and formerly is said to have 
been found on St. John’s Common, Burgess Hill of to-day. 
The pavement at Ham, “ thirty or forty feet wide,” cannot be 
a road. Roads were not so wide as that. ‘The conclusions 
of the book are rather slightly founded. ‘The road is not traced 
to Portslade. At Portslade no traces of a town or port have 
been found, merely some marks of Roman habitation in the 
neighbourhood. But it has suggested to me a question which 
may interest Sussex antiquaries, and set them hunting for an 
answer, how men did get from near the mouth of the Shoreham 
river to Surrey, and on to London, so quickly as they did in the 
eatly 13th century ? They moved on occasion much faster 
than people usually did 1n the 18th century. 

After John had procured his recognition as Duke of Normandy 
he crossed to England to secure the English crown. He landed 
at Shoreham on ‘Tuesday, May 25th. He was crowned at 
Westminster on Thursday, Ascension day, May 27th. He 
must have got to Westminsteron Wednesday. Hewascrowned 
in the morning, for celebration of Mass was part of the Service. 
Preparations had of course been made, and John was a 
notoriously hasty person, but it is sharp work. He had to 
come right up the flat, deep valley of the Shoreham river, and 
across the clay to start with. He must have had a road of some 
description to ride upon, and if a road fit to use probably a 
Roman road not yet quite gone out of repair. Where is it ? 
I take it that the de Braoses, lords of Bramber, had some way of 
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riding, with heavy horses, from their castle of Bramber to 
their castle of Knepp, south of Horsham. Matthew Paris 
says that John landed at Shoreham on his way to his coronation 
and gives the dates. Gervase of Canterbury says that he 
landed at Seaford, with no date. Shoreham is preferable, 
for he seems to have gone back to Normandy via Shoreham. 
He was at Canterbury, June 12th, 1199, and at Shoreham, 
June 16th, 17th, 18th, 20th. To reach Shoreham from Cante1 
bury he must have passed near Seaford without embarking 
there. After Shoreham he is next to be heard of in Normandy 
(see Sir ‘I. D. Hardy’s Itinerary of King John). He was often 
at Knepp, after its forfeiture to the Crown, but usually 
approached it after coming along the coast, from or to Lewes and 
Porchester. Yet on April 5th, 1211 he was at Lambeth, and 
next day at Knepp, when he must have come through via 
Dorking or Guildford. On January 2Ist, 1215, he was at 
Guildford and Knepp, and stayed on at the latter. This place, 
in the middle of the Weald, was quickly accessible from both 
North and South. It seems to our generation such a simple 
thing to go a few miles quickly, that we may feel no astonish- 
ment at John’s expedition. We must recall what Sussex 
toads were like when De Foe toured England, when dukes of 
Richmond needed eight horses to drag their coach from Good- 
wood, when Prince George of Denmark, going to Petworth, 
covered nine miles in six hours in a coach, when in 1625 Sir 
Robert More told his father that he could not drive in a 
coach from near Horsham to near Guildford because it had 
rained, or in 1750 when the people of Horsham told the House 
of Commons in a petition, that they could not drive to London 
at all, ever. Presumably they could not afford eight horses. 
John was not in a coach, he was on horseback. But Dr. 
Burton was on horseback when in 1750 (about) he made the 
journey recorded in his Iter Surriense et Sussextense, and 
described how his horse slipped and floundered through the 
clay of the Sussex roads even in summer. What may be 
called Mr. Winbolt’s road, though Mr. Harrison described it 
50 years ago, strikes off from Stone Street (‘‘o”’ not ‘‘a’”’) north- 
westwards near the Surrey and Sussex border. If it were 
continued across the Stone Street it would lead in the direction 
of Shoreham Gap. I do not say it exists in this direction. I 
do think it is worth looking for. Roads have two ends, and 
the Sussex coast is the business-like southern end for the line. 
When John was done for, when his misrule was making things 
very hard for his boy heir, a further instance of rapid movement 
on this line is to be found. 
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Louis, the French prince, was trying to master the Cinque 
Ports in February, 1217. He got to Winchelsea, where the 
portsmen took to their ships. Rye defied him, and a guerilla 
warfare in the Weeld threatened to cut off his supplies. A body 
of mounted men were sent to his relief from London, round by 
Canterbury andthecoastand gottoRomney. But Rye stilllay 
between them and Louis. It seems to have been hard pressed,' 
and the inhabitants sent for aid to the earl of Pembroke, 
the Guardian of Henry III, who with the young king in his 
charge was moving about in the Thames valley and North 
West Surrey. A truce nominally existed, but the partisans 
of neither side were observing it. Now we can mark the 
Guardian’s movements by the Patent Rolls. The King executes 
documents feste comite. On February 22nd he was at Oxford, 
on February 24th at Reading, on February 25th at Chertsey. 
On February 26th he had brought the King to Dorking, for 
on that day, the Sunday after St. Matthias, messengers came 
to the King there asking for help for Rye. On February 
28th the King wrote that he had already, that is between 
the 26th and 28th, sent the earl of Pembroke and others to 
relieve Rye. 

Then our dates fail us somewhat. We have no letters from 
Louis. ‘The Chroniclers are all in the same story substantially. 
They tell of his difficulties at Winchelsca, and of the resistance 
of Rye, and that a fleet appeared from Boulogne and took off 
Louis and his Frenchmen to France But they do not say 
what day he sailed. Clearly Pembroke did not have to fight 
to relieve Rye, but whether he ever found it necessary to go 
there we have no means of telling. Anyhow he got down to the 
coast fairly quickly, and away again. He had left Dorking 
between February 26th and 28th with a force of soldiers. 
Presumably he would start along the Stone Street, wherever 
he struck off from it south-eastward later on. On March. 2nd 
he issued a safe conduct, feste comite at Lewes. That is per- 
haps as far as he found it necessary to go. On March 4th he 
was at Shoreham. On March 5th he was back at Guildford.? 
Again it appears that there was some good going under his 

(1) Rye was not taken by the French. The King’s letter, mentioned 
below, warns the inhabitants not to make terms nor give hostages, 
because help was coming, If the French had taken it they could have 
taken hostages without leave. 

(2) The Song of the Marshall seems to say that he took Knepp Castle 
on his-way. Perhaps he received its submission. He certainly had no 
time to besiege it then. he may have left the small force necessary to 
blockade a small garrison on his way out, and received its surrender as 
he passed on his way back. 
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horse’s hoofs from Shoreham. No doubt all his men were 
mounted, but they were not all equally well mounted we may 
be sure. John and his personal attendants are likely to have 
been collectively a faster body than a small army, and they got 
through to Westminster in under two days. ‘Two days from 
Shoreham to Guildford, with leisure to execute a state-paper 
at both ends, and to receive the surrender of a castle en route, 
is good travelling for the earl. In a perfectly straight 
line, which they could not follow, Guildford and Shoreham are 
28 miles apart. On March 7th the earl wasatFarnham. A 
few days later he took one day to go from Farnham to Win- 
chester. Here we know there was a well trodden road, but 
was there not also one from somewhere about the mouth 
of the Shoreham river} to somewhere about Guildford ? 

In 1264 the army of de Clare and de Montfort followed 
Henry III to Lewes by way of Fletching. That looks more like 
a use of a branch of the road which Mr. Dunning wishes to 
trace to Portslade. But how quickly or slowly they went we 
cannot exactly say, only they were at Fletching on May 13th, 
and fought at Lewes ten miles away on May 14th, early in the 
morning. This looks like a decent road between the places. 





SUSSEX AND THE RAVENNATE GEOGRAPHY. 
By ALFRED ANSCOMBE, F.R.HIST.S. 

(1) THE DocuMENT.—Theso-called ‘‘ Cosmography,”’ com- 
piled by an anonymous geographer of Ravenna, is an early 
medizval work to the elucidation of which English scholars 
would do well to apply some skill andenergy. The Geographer 
informs us that he was born in the very noble city of Ravenna, 
and he speaks of himself as “ idiota.’’ This classical word 
means an uneducated man ; but it is quite possible that the 
word presents a pun upon the Germanic personal name ‘‘Diota,”’ 
the Old English Théoda. 

(2) THE MANuscCRIPTs are three in number, namely : 

(a) a Vatican MS of the 13th century; 
(b) a Paris MS of the 14th; and 
(c) a Basle one of the 15th. 

Not one of these MSS. is textually reliable. With the 

absurdly erroneous forms ‘‘ Cactabactonion,” ‘‘ Tamatide,” 


(3) The Shoreham river is the best name for it. Adur isn’t an old 
name, and with it goes the argument for putting the Portus Adurni 
upon this river, 
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“Caleba Arbatium ”’ and “‘ Scadomorum,”’ respectively com- 
pare Cataractonion, Tanide, Calleva Atrebatum and Isca 
Dumnoniorum, which those mistakes misrepresent. 

(3) THe Epitions OF THE GEOGRAPHIA are few in number. 
The earliest was published in 1688 by Placidus Porcheron, the 
librarian of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés, at Paris. 
Petrie and Sharpe, in 1848, incorporated, in their ‘ Monumenta 
Historica Britannica,’ the British portion of the 1696 edition of 
Gronovius ; and they added thereto the variants that Thomas 
Gale had absorbed into his own edition of 1709. The most 
highly esteemed edition of all was pu®lished in 1860 by two 
German scholars, Pinder and Parthey. 

(4) THE DATE OF THE RAVENNATE COSMOGRAPHY is widely 
disputed. ‘The earliest editor attributed it to the seventh 
century. That view has been industriously supported by 
Professor Schnetz of Munich. But the evidence he relies upon 
is really a terminus a quo inasmuch as it proves that the work 
must have been written after the year 675. The late Dr. 
Mommsen believed that the geographical material collected 
was derived from maps which had been drawn in the reign 
of the Emperor Honorius, that is between 394 and 424. But 
an Italian scholar—Professor Federico Minutilli, would assign 
it to the latter part of thetenthcentury. The pun “ idiota ”’— 
if Diota really is indicated, shows that the work was compiled 
by a Lombard who could hardly have been born at Ravenna 
before A.D. 750, when that city was captured by the Longo- 
bards. Moreover, if students of Old Welch would but consent 
to apply their knowledge of Brythonic phonology to the analy- 
sis and datirg of the sound changes documented in the Raven- 
nate Geography I have no doubt but that the two earlier dates 
would be rejected for phonetic reasons, and the work would be 
brought down to the period when Brythonic ¢ and c(k), inthe 
middle of words, had become d and g respectively ; and 
when the 7 infection of o had changed that voweltoe. Compare 
the name of Corédticus, which dates from about A.D. 465, with 
its descendant Cerédig. 

(5) ‘Sussex’ AND THE “‘ LAND OF THE REGNI”’ are not 
equivalent terms. The Land of the Regni undoubtedly 
extended westward from Chichester ‘or Regnum, towards 
Southampton Water, and it included the Magon district in 
S.E. Hants. ‘This was conquered by that section of the Jutish 
folk who subsequently styled themselves Meonwaru. The 
Land of the Regni was called ‘‘ Reynis’”’ by the Norman and 
Angevin epic poets, or trouvéres. “‘ Reynis’”’ appears in the 
Romance of King Horn and its king Mogi is also referred to 
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therein. Mog recalls the Celtic name Mogonus, bu* it is 
really Old Saxon and it postulates an Old English Meag, 
Old High German Mauct. 

(6) THE NAMES OF PLACES IN REYNIS AND SUSSEX that 
are preserved for us in Ravennas are written in the following 
order: ‘“‘ Armis, Ardaoneon, Nauimago, Regentium, Leuco, 
magno......Anderelio, Miba, Mutu Antonis.’ ‘Then comes 
Lemanis, z.e. Lymne in Cantwaraland. Having amalgamated 
Leuco and Magono the idiota jumped away to the Severn. 
Then, after naming Cirencester and Silchester he proceeded to 
Anderida, which he spells wrongly. 

(7) ARMIS misrepresents Avwus. ‘The confusion of minims 
is quite a common feature in medieval copies of ancient 
documents : cp. the Ravennate ‘“‘ Cermium.”’ ‘This should be 
Cerinitum and it indicates the Cyrencester-on-the-Wall, of 
Plantagenet times. The four minims which are miswritten 
mt tepresent wn, and a Latin Aruns, Aruntis, Arunti, 
postulates Arundel: Aruntdel; and Avunt may be the 
old name of the river Arun. 

(8) ARDAONEON.—Misplacing of the 7 stroke above the 
wrong letterisafrequentsourceofscribalerror. ‘‘ Ardaoneon”’ 
misrepresents Adaorneon and that stands for the Brythonic 
Adaurnion. In ancient days in North Wales there was alittle 
district called Adaurniaun. In course of time and in obedience 
to phonetic law that became Adeyrniaun and later Edeyrniaun. 
This came about through 7 infection of a caused by trans- 
mitted 7 infection of au. Adaorneon is the Brythonic form of 
Portus Adurn-i, 7.e. the Port of Adurnius, a son of the 
Cuneda Gwledic who was Duke of Britain at the close of the 
fourth century. 

(9) NAVIMAGO is the ‘“ Noiomagos ”’ of Claudius Ptolemy 
whose geography was producedinorabout A.D.150. Ptolemy’s 
form omits the Latin v; but there need be no doubt but that 
we have two erroneous forms of Noviomagus. Ptolemy tells 
us that “‘southward from the Atrebatioi and the Kantioi 
lie the Rheginoi and the town called Noiomagos.’’ The 
connexion between Noviomagus and the Regni is clear. 
Moreover Ptolemy authoritatively asserts that that ‘‘ Noio- 
magos ”’ was 59 miles to the south of London. We place 
Chichester at 62 miles from London, by road. Ptolemy was 
clearly referring to the capital city of the folk he called 
Rheginoi, consequently the doublet ‘‘ Navimago Regentium ”’ 
is really a phrase of which the second word is a Latin genitive 
plural with ¢ miswritten for s. I assume therefore that the 
phrase should read Noviomago Regnensium, i.e. of the 
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Regnenses or dwellers in the Land of Reynis. 

(10) LEUCOMAGNO is a conglomerate and Leuco I cannot 

place. ' 
(rr) MAGNO occurs as ‘“‘ Magona ”’ in MS. A, and as Maggna 
in MS. B. In Zeuss’s ‘ Grammatica Celtica ’ this Celtic name 
is cited as ‘‘ Magouno,” ‘‘ Mogouno”’ and ‘“ Magunus.’’ 
Latin Magnus, Celtic Magonos, and Germanic Magen are 
not connected. It is obvious that the prince in the Arthurian 
Legend who owned the Castle of Magon, and, according to 
Malory, bore that very name, was a Saxon or a Jute named 
Megen. The Celtic Magon, when adopted by the Jute or the 
Saxon would lose its intervocal g (ep. ‘ wagon’ with ‘ wain ’) 
and it would become Mzon, Kentish Méon. Megen, no doubt, 
left his name to Mainwood, now Manhood. Malory had no 
authority in the French book he rendered into English, for 
stating that the Castle of ‘‘ Magouns ”’ was called Arundel in 
the 15th century. 

(12) ANDERELIO presents the not uncommon misreading 
of d as el. This postulates Amnderdio which represents 
Andertdo and can only be the Anderida of the ‘ Notitia 
Dignitatum ’ which records the fact that the Abulci, an auxiliary 
regiment originally recruited in Gaul, were stationed at 
Anderida. Ifa ruler be set across a map of Southern England 
and a line be drawn below Cirencester (Corinium) and Silchester 
(Calieva Atrebatum) and extended to the seashore, it will 
collide with Pevensey, 7.c. Anderida. 





HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 
(Extracts) 1 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
I. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
Church Goods. 
Es %. 

A noate of the Church Goods, delivered to the new 
Churchwardens, John Bennat, Stephen Humfery, and John 
Champion the fourteenth of April, 1611. [The list hasbeen 
evidently added to at later dates). 

Imprimis I communion cupp of silver with a cover. 
Item I carpet of velvet for the communion table. 
Item 1 fayer holland cloth fringed and a napkin. 
Item 1 playne holland cloth and a playne napkin. 


1. The Extracts from which these are a Selection were made by me 
in 1878.—R.G.R. 
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Item 1 surplis and 1 velvat cushin. 

Item I register book of parchment. 

Item I register booke of paper. 

Item 1 ould paper book of acoumpts. 

Item 1 book of homelies. 

Item 1 chest with three lokes and keys. 

Item 4 ould chestes in the vestery, more one of .theis 
chestes are in the custody of the Bailiffes of the Borrough. 

Item more this new book of accoumpts. 

Item a booke of Bishop Jewell’s workes bought by the 
parishioners and layed up in the new desk in the 
chauncell, made by the parishioners for the same 
purpose. 

Item 1 pewter pott for the comunion wine. 

Item I green cushen and cloth for the pulpit, given by 
Elizabeth Coe, widdow, the last day 1629 [sic]. 

1 Crewell frenged cloth for the comunion table. 

1 Greene frenged cloth for the cushin and an other for 
the foot stoole and a cloth for the pulpet 

It. j new surplis with lice : made 1640 j black hoode 

[This line has been ruled out). 

It. ij peuter dishes and j bason of peuter. 

It. j} booke of Annotations upon the old testament & 
ye new, given by Mr. Thomas Smith, schoolmaster of 
Horsham, 1646 

It. 1 booke intituled the whole duty of man, given by Mr. 
Thomas Smith. 

One booke of Cannons. 

One booke of Articles, being 39. 

Charities. 
r. 42. 

In the last Will and ‘Testament in writing of Henry Wykinges 
late of Horsham in the county of Sussex, yeoman, bearing 
of date the three and twentith day of Maye in the yeare of 
ot Lord God 1613, amongest other thinges is conteined as 
followeth :— 

Item I give will devise and bequeath one Anuytie or yearlye 
rent charge of forty shillings to be yearly payed to the Church- 
wardens of Horsham for the time being for ever to be by them 
yearly distributed amongest the poore of the parish of Horsham 
aforesaid, to be issuing out of the howse and lands now in the 
occupation of Thomas Brewer, gent., after the decease 
of the said Blanch my wife, at the feast of the Birth of o' 
Saviour Christ, yearely. And if the said Rent Charge of 
xls shall happen to be behind and unpayed by the space of 
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twelve dayes at any time, that then and at all times after it 
shall or may be lawfull to and for the said Churchwardens of 
Horsham for the time being to enter in and upon the said 
lands and their to destraine for the same and the distresse 
to keepe untill satisfaction be made of the said rent and the 
atrearages thereof. Item I give and bequeath, &c..... 
Item I give and bequeath the said house and landes in the 
occupation of the said Thomas Brewer to St George 
Snellinge, knight, and his heires, after the death of my 
said wife, paying the said rent or yearly anuety in maner 
and forme aforesaid (and other legacies in the said Will 
expressed) according to the trew meaning of this my Will. 
And if he or they fayle in performance thereof or any parte 
thereof, then I give and bequeath the said house and lands 
to Henry Hatt and his heires, paying the said rent and 
legacies aforesaid. 

The said Blanch, late wife of the said Henry Wykinges 
dyed the twelfe day of March and was buried the fouretenth 
daye of the said month in the yeare of ot Lord according to 
the computation of the Church of England 1620, and according 
to the almaneck 1621. 

The first payment of the said sume of forty shillings was 
made on Christmas Daye 1621, for the heire of St George 
Snelling, knight, to the then Churchwardens. 

The will of ‘‘ Henry Wykinges,” of Horsham, 1613, is preserved in the 
Consistory Court of Chichester; it is described in the printed index 
(British Record Society, Lid. vol. xlix) as “ original will, 81,’’ but it 
may be anold copy. The testator was buried at Horsham 1 June 1613 
as ‘‘Henry Wickens, howshoulder.”’ The only burial in the same 
parish register on 14th March, 1620-1, is “‘ Blanch the wife of Henry 
Parker,’’ so Blanch Wickens must have remarried Henry Parker, but 
the marriage is not recorded at Horsham. 


P. 60. 

At the end of the Churchwardens’ accounts for 1624-5, made 
15th May 1625 :— 

Received xls from the heire of Sir George Snelling, which 
money we have given to poor people of the parish, as appeareth 
by a noate given in with our accounpts. 

P. 222. 

In the Churchwardens’ accounts for 1639-40 :-— 

Paid for ye commissioners dinners at Billingshurst in the 
behalfe of the poore, upon an enquiry of 40s. yearly yssueing 
out of one tenement and lands in Horsham, given by the last 
will of Henry Wickens late of Horsham deceased—————_xvviijs. 
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The following may relate to the above matter :— 


In the Churchwardens’ accounts for 1640-1:— [p.115]. Paid 
to. Mr. Henshaw for bringing downe of ye Comission to enquire 


of the legacy detained by Mr. Best———————1. 
Paid toward ye Comissioners dinner——xiijs. 
P. 254. 


John Gorringe’s Will, January the 4th, 1717 :— 

i Item I give out of and charge my aforesaide farme and lands, 
called Turners, with one annuity or yearly rent charge of 
Twenty Shillings, issueing, due and payable out of the same 
for ever, on the Feast-day of Saint Thomas the Apostle, and 
I do hearby impower my aforesaide to friends, Edward Curtis 
and Daniell Grumbridge, soe long as they shall live, and after 
their decease, the Minister, Churchwardens and Overseers 
of the poor of the parish of Horsham aforesaid for the time 
being to receive the same and to dispose thearof yearly on 
the Feast Day of Saint John the Evangelist, being the seven 
and twentieth day of December, in the church porch of the 
parish of Horsham aforesaide, to ten poor industrious families 
of the same parish which frequent the church, and do not 
receive almes, and upon nonpayment thearof, my aforesaide 
trustees or any of them to make distres on the saide premises, 
as in cases of rent. The same to begin on the day appointed 
for payment thearof next after my decease. 

This is a true copy of that part of John Gorringe’s Will, 
which relates to the charity of twenty shillings a year, payable 
according to the direction of the testator. 

Witnes my hand :— 

John Reynell, Vic: 


The above testator is described in his will as ‘‘ John Gorring of 
Horsham in the county of Sussex, yeoman,’’ it is dated 4th January 
1717 [i.e. 1717-18] and was proved in P.C.C. 28th July 1718 (Register 
Tenison, fo. 143), by Richard Razell, the sole executor. He bequeaths 
‘unto my loveing wife Mary Gorring all and singular my household 


mentions inter alia “‘ my farm and lands called Turners now in my own 
possession lyeing at Roffey in the parish of Horsham.’”’ He was buried 
at Horsham 23 July, 1717, as ‘‘ John Gorringe, yeoman,” and his relict 
26th March, 1724, as ‘Mary Goringe, widdow;”’’ the will of Mary 
Goring of Horsham in Sussex, dated 31 August, 1718, was proved in 
the Consistory Court of Chichester 7 May, 1724 (Vol. xxxiii p. 217), 
by Elizabeth Briggs, widow, the executrix. 


(To be continued). 





en ia eaesallehcat it 
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NOTES. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Sussex Archeological Society will be held at the Town Hall, 
Lewes, on Wednesday, March 24th, at 12 noon. Papers will 
be read in afternoon. 

It it hoped to celebrate the Society’s Birthday by a 
Meeting at Lewes, on Friday, June 18th. 


REINDEER IN ANCIENT SUSSEX —East of Bramber, and 
“bout two miles north-east of Upper Beeding, an extensive pit 
on the east bank of the River Adur has been worked for many 
years by the British Portland Cement Manufacturers for the 
purpose of obtaining the blue clay of the Gault which, at this 
point, comes nearly to the surface from under the chalk hills 
to the south. The Gault is covered with about ten feet of 
alluvial deposits which were probably deposited long ages 
by the Adur waters. 

In 1913, during the removal of superficial deposits on the 
eastern side of the pit, there was exposed a thin seam of sandy 
gravel, not more than nine inches in thickness, resting im- 
mediately upon the Gault clay some 10 to 14 fee: from the 
surface. 

In one section of the pit this thin gravel seam proved very 
rich in extinct animal remains. [T‘rom it were extracted : 
A skull of the Wild Ox or Urus, Bos primigenius; skulls, 
horn cores and limb bones of the Bison, Bison priscus ; the 
radius of a Rhinoceros, Rhinoceros sp.; part of the skull and 
tooth of a Mammoth, Elephas primigenius; the radius, 
lower jaw (ramus), and part of antler of a Reindeer, Rangifer 
tavandus. 

Shortly after 1913, work on this side of the pit ceased and 
was not resumed until early in 1925. Recent operations have 
revealed that the gravel seam still remains thin but is of much 
greater extent than was formerly imagined. More bones of 
the Bison and Urus have been brought to light, with portions 
of thick limb bones of the Mammoth, and basal .ragments 
of an exceptionally large Reindeer antler. 

All these remains were given to the Brighton Museum by 
the Directors of the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
and the 1913 discoveries, together with details of the super- 
imposed alluvial deposits, are described by Mr. H. J. Osborne 
White, F.G.S., in “ Geology of the Country near Brighton and 
Worthing’’ (Geological Survey Memoir, 1924), to which the 
student is particularly referred. 


ago 
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The above-mentioned animal bones are highly suggestive of 
Upper Palaeolithic fauna of the Reindeer epoch. But Mr. 
Osborne White remarks that, as Reindeer remains occur in the 
Coombe Rock and some older superficial deposits of other parts 
of the South of England, its presence at ;Upper Beeding hardly 
constitutes proof of the Upper Palaeolithic date of the basal 
gravel ; a date which seems probable on general grounds. 

No human artefacts have yet been observed in the Upper 
Beeding gravelseam. The great interest of the latter seems to 
be that it has produced the first evidence of the former existence 
of Reindeer in Sussex. 

It is hoped that this note will induce reports on any similar 
bone-bearing gravel which may be exposed in the county, 
for comparative records may assist in determining the true 
period to which the Upper Beeding gravel belongs. 

H. S. TOMS. 


WORK AND WAGES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY— 
The following is a translation of a note, written in a sixteenth 
century hand, on an unnumbered leaf at the beginning of 
Liber C of the Chichester Episcopal MSS. :— 


“The days of the year are 378, of which there are a 
hundred on which work is not done owing to holydays ; 
there remain 278 working days. 

If a man works on all these working days (diebus 
prefestivis), taking 6d. a day, the sum is £6 19s. od. ; 
if he has 7d. a day it is {7 15s. 8d. (rectius £7 2s. 2d.) ; 
if he has 8d. a day it is £8 12s. 4d. (rectius {8 5s. 4d.) 
When John Batmanson was in charge of (preficuebatur) 
the works in Amberlaie Castle he had from Lord Robert 
(Sherburne) Bishop of Chichester as follows :— 


S. AL. 

Commons .. ai ae nae 2 @ 4 
Fee (feodo).. * ¥< os 46 8 
Robe .. ie ee sia Io O 
Pay (stipend) a . os 413 4 
Sum a 2m 4 


And who is there, anyway, who is not sometimes 
sick or does not sometimes take a day off ? ”’ 

The arithmetic takes a good deal of explaining. Let us 
start with the assumption that the number of days in the 
year was arrived at by adding a supposed number cf holydays 
to a known and correct number of working days, which alone 
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matter, so far as the pay-roll is concerned. If pay was 
actually given for 278 days this leaves 87 days unpaid in a 
year of 365. These may be made up as follows: 


I2 weekdays at Easter = a 12 
12 weekdays at Christmas .. “a 12 
Sundays .. oa on a 52 
Other holydays - sy m II 

37 


The Calendar accounts for 19 red-letter Saints’ Days, besides 
those occurring between Christmas and Twelfth Day ; if Ash 
Wednesday, Ascension Day and Corpus Christi are added this 
makes the total 22. But it was customary to pay wages, 
although no work was done, on every other holyday, this would 
reduce the total, from the point of view of the pay-roll, to 11. 
The weakness of this reckoning is that it ignores the Whitsun 
holiday, but it is possible that, while six weekdays holiday 
was taken at Whitsun, only six was taken at Christmas ; 
(this seems to have been the usual custom on the Bishops’ 
mauors). 

Anyway, one may add in the spirit of the original, what 
medizeval clerk could do sums correctly ? 

Batmanson was probably a local man, the surname occurs 
frequently in the earlier part of the Amberley Parish Register. 

There is a curiously modern touch in the suggestion that the 
labourer in the building trade was not really worth his hire. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


RIVERS IN ARDINGLY.—In the Cowfold Churchwardens’ 
Account Book, which covers the period, 1460-1485, a note on 
p. 4 runs as follows :— 

“A rembrans that the reve of Slawham hathe mad for 
my Lady a mede of vij acres, lyeing in the pariche of 
Erthingly, e-callyd Reveres Mede; and e paid for 
mowing and tedying iij’s. also for the making 1j’s., also 
for karyage of the heye iiij’s viijd., also for costs of 
mete and drynke xxd.”’ (S.A.C. ii. 322). 

It is natural to suppose that the reeve is _ here 
recording work done for the Lady of Slaugham, who at 
that time would be Alianora, grand-daughter and heiress of 
Sir Richard Poynings (d. 1430). She married Sir Henry Percy 
who afterwards (1455) became 3rd Earl of Northumberland 
and was killed at the battle of Towton, 1461. Alianora died 
in 1482, and if I am correct in assuming that she held Slaugham 
as part of her widow’s dower the above entry would fall within 
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1461 and 1482. (S.A.C. xv. 10 and Ixii. 2). 

Rivers Farm in Ardingly lies on the supposed¥4track of a 
Roman Road and close to its crossing of the river Ouse which 
doubtless explains the name of the farm. One may say in 
passing that the river rises in Slaugham and communication 
in those days may well have been as easy by water as by road. 
There is a meadow close to the house called the Great Mead in 
the Tithe map of 1840, which then measured 7 acres I perch, 
but has since lost a portion owing to the cutting of the 
Ardingly railway in 188r. 

These details all point to a straight forward case, but one is 
brought up short by the fact that Rivers has belonged to the 
manor of Ditchling as far back as documentary evidence at 
present takes us. The following points therefore arise : 

(1) Is there any evidence of the Poynings family holding 
land in Ardingly under the holders of Ditchling Manor ? 

(2) Or of a transfer of land in Ardingly between them ? 

(3) Was “ my lady ”’ referred to Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Nevill, ist Baron Bergavenny, who was possessed of 
Ditchling Maner at the time,ofhersdeath, 1447 ? 
(S.A.C. Ivi, 59) The practical reasons against (3) are 
strong but one must explore every avenue, however un- 
likely. 

It may he well to state that the manor of Ditchling covers the 
whole of the SW. portion of the parish of Ardingly, with three 
small exceptions. It includes the church and runs on for half 
a mile to the north of it. It is bounded there by an ancient 
lane which divided it from a portion of Plumpton Boscage 
manor. ‘Then comes Wakehurst followed, again to the north, 
by another portion of Ditchling called Piersland now Pearceland. 
The exceptions are a house in two tenements near the 
Church which belonged to Lewes Burgus, a small portion of 
Wakehurst Manor and a small portion of land belonging to 
South Malling manor adjacent to Rivers Farm. I cannot 
exactly identify the land, but it adjoined the road from 
Balcombe to Haywards Heath. and was bounded on 
the east by John Chaloner’s land (Rivers). It is probably 
part of Lyndersland in the Tithe Map of 1840. One acre of it 
belonged to John Cok and was claimed in 1438 by John atte 
Wode in addition to three acres he inherited from his father. 
Richard Michelbcurne claimed the acre in 1478 in right of his 
wife Joan, d. and h. of John atte Wode of Erthynglight. The 
atte Wode family doubtless took their name from their resi- 
dence by Rivers Wood which still covers a hundredacres. ‘The 
land in question must have lain to the south of the wood and 


a 
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close to the point where now the main Brighton line crosses the 
above-mentioned road just south of the Ouse viaduct. My 
information comes from the Court Book of South Malling 
(Add. MS. 33,182, ff. 43, 67d). 

It should also be recorded that Osbert Cok contributed Is. 6d 
to a Subsidy in 1327 and Thomas Cok 8d. in 1332, in Ardingly 
(S.R.S. x. 180, 294). ‘The land in question probably became 
merged in Thomas Michelbourne’s holding of Scripses (other- 
wise Cripps) belonging to Ditchling manor and so lost its 
identity as a parcel of South Malling. (S.R.S. iii. 155). 
In a map of Ditchling manor by W. Budgen, made in 1818, 
which I have been allowed to see by the kindness of the Nevill 
family, the spot indicated by the description in the Court book 
of S. Malling is completely covered by the extent of Ditchling 
manor. 

My object in giving these details is threefold—tirst, that these 
small pieces of information may be recorded in print ; second, 
to mark the fact that Rivers may have been absorbed into 
Ditchling manor in the same way that the neighbouring piece 
has been and third, that others may kindly assist me with 
corrections and information in the history of the land and its 
owners in the parish of Ardingly. 


MARY S. HOLGATE. 


THE ESTATE OF GEORGE GORING, 1595.—George Goring, 
who held the office of Receiver,General of the Court of Ward: 
and Liveries, died on March 29th, 1594, heavily in debt to the 
crown. The following estimate of the value of his estate was 
evidently made in connection with the debt and sent to William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley, the Lord High Treasurer. 


Salisbury MSS. (Hatfield). 


An estimate made by George Goringe this xth of Aprill 
[1595| of the whole estate of George Goringe his father as 
well of all his lands, houses and goods as of other things 
of value. 


The Mannors of Hurst, Westmeston, Streat, ) 
Novington, Newyke and Tarringe Camoys the | 


farme of Ascombe wt! two tenements in Lewes ‘ vii xii 
all in fee symple and worth verly wt" Leases of | 
the yer!’ value of liiij!i J 


Sum of the yerly rentes vit® x! 
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Divers coppiholders of the said goed 
fyneable at the will of the Lo payinge heriot 

and subject to wayst, the ould rent xlvi'i p. ann. ( s+.) se, 
They have severall tenements and of good —— 
ground iiii™ iiiic acres worth xx* the acre to be f 

freed 


The Royaltyes of the said manos having 
execution of presse and all fellons goods and all 
outlawes goods within that hundred cont. xii 
paryshes worth to be sould J 


Woods upon the said manors in a good | 


ii™ vic li 

merkete for fall worth 

The house of Danney not fullye fynished\ jain 4; 
builte of Bricke wc! coste as may appeare 

The house at Lewes builte of stone jim i 

Goods of all sorts worth iiim vic li 

Woods at Wallingworth worth clxli 

The patronage of iii Benyfices worth p. ann. 
ccli and them to be sould worth one yers ec li 
purchase. 

Debts already discovered about vis hi 


Divers freeholders holdinge of the foresaid 
mannors and oweth suit and . . . payinge yerly ciiiili 
vii iiiis at xxtie yeres purchase is 
Sum of these peells besyde the yerly rente is xviii” celxiiii" 
W. H. GODFREY. 


WINDOW GLASS.—What has become of the window glass 
of the Churches belonging to dissolved Abbeys and Priorie: 
which were left to fall to ruin at the time of the Reformation? 
Stone was removed for building and road making, !ead was 
taken away as of value, encaustic tiles were put into houses 
and churches and many fragments may still be found. But 
in two or three cases where I know careful excavations have 
been made nothing more that a small fragment or two of 
glass has been found. Yet glass is imperishable, and these 
churches had large windows. In some of the more important 
religious houses there may have been stained glass windows 
which were removed in frames as being sufficiently valuable to 
preserve. These with a great deal of beautiful glass in our 
cathedrals were destroyed later by the iconoclasts, such as 
Dowsing (1643), who boasts in his diary about the number of 
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windows he smashed. ‘‘ We brake down Io mighty great 
angels in glass in all 80.” But the greater part of the windows 
must have been of plain glass. Were they too taken away 
because of the lead ? 

In the domestic buildings of an Abbey or Priory in the 12th 
and 13th century there was probably no glass, only shutters 
for the windows. Later frames with horn may have been 
used, and if eventually glass was put in there would not be 
very much of it except in the refectory halls. But the churches 
were large and while piles of all the other materials they were 
made of—stone, roof tiles, floor tiles and even lead—may be 
found, I have never myself come on a pile of broken glass, nor 
have I heard of such a discovery being made. 

ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
Shulbrede Priory, 
Lynchmere. 


SCRATCH DIALS AT NORTHIAM CHURCH.—The early 
English S. porch of Northiam Church bears on its EF. quoins 
two primitive sundials generally known as “ scratch ”’ dials. 
[vide Mr. Whitley’s article in S.A.C. vol. lx. p. 126]. 

The lower and better preserved dial is cut on the S. face 
(12-in. x 8-in.) of a block of hard ferunginous limestone—like 
that of the Norman tower. 

‘The hole for the “ style ’’ is 4-ft. 3-in. above the ground ; 
1}-in. deep and $-in. in diameter. Notraceof the style remains 

The incised lines which radiate downwards from the style- 
hole end on a semicircle of 34-in. radius. 

Some ten rays can be traced. ‘Those marking the ‘‘canon- 
ical’ hours are rather more strongly marked and end in slight 
pits on the semicircle. 

The S. face of the paler sandstone quoin above this presents 
a second dial the style-hole of which is defaced by aniron bar 
piercing the stone for retentive purpose. 

Nine rays 3}-in. long are traceable but no semicircle. 

J. W. BATTERHAM. 


MOATED SITES.—The rapidity with which buildine is going 
on in West Worthing and Goring led the writer recently to 
visit Sea Place, Goring, to vet some photographs. The house 
is locally known as Smugglers Farm and part of it is of some age 
having large beams in its construction. It lies near the sea 
and can be very little above high water mark. West of the 
building, however, are the remains of a moat opening out at 
the SW. angle into a large pond. The southern portion of the 
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moat commences near the house, is narrow with steep banks 
and partly overgrown. It extends some 200 feet. The 
western arm varies much in width, and is over 30 feet at the 
widest part, it extends in a northerly direction for about 150 
feet. ‘There is no trace of either northern or eastern side and 
the small meadow thus partially enclosed shows no sign of a 
building. 

A much more complete moat is that at Buncton farm on the 
north side of Chanctonbury. It has been a circular moat, 
but the north side is now filled in. 

In 1921 the writer found a very complete but dry moat in 
Raggets wood in Bolney parish. Here the original width 
appears to have been 20 ft. and in some parts is still 6 ft. deep. 
It is a square, each side being 130 ft. 

Mr. Winbolt has called attention to several unrecorded moats 
in the neighbourhood of Horsham, and possibly there are others 
beside the better known ones. 

Cc. H. GOODMAN. 


FRISTON WINDMILL.—On Sunday, January roth, 1926 
Friston Windmill collapsed. Its dissolution has been long 
on the way, as since the last bag of meal was ground some ten 
years ago, it had been left to neglect and decay. It was a 
“post” mill. A type most frequent on the Sussex downs, 
and the large ‘“‘ peg and post ’’—the central tree with its 
supporting timbers—show no signs of the wear and tear of 
more than a hundred years. Its collapse was due to the 
dead weight of stones and machinery and the decay of the casing 
boards. 

The mill was erected on the present site ‘‘ Standard Hill,” 
and near the little church of Friston, in 1826. Previous to 
this a mill had stood some quarter of a mile westward on the 
edge of the road to Seaford, where it runs between Westlands 
and Fritters Down. ‘This was blown over in a high gale ona 
Sunday in December, 1824, being witnessed by many who 
sat in the west gallery of the Church. 

In a will of Thomas Selwyn of Friston Place, who died 1613, 
mention is made of a windmill at Friston. 

A. A. EVANS. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE.—The Duke of Devonshire has made a 
gift to the Nation of Pevensey Castle, and this very fine 
historical monument will henceforth be under the charge of 
the Office of Works. The clearing of the ground of bushes in 
the medieval castle has been taken in hand, together with the 
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complete removal of the ivy, which covered the walls until 
the great stems were cut three or four years ago on the strong 
recommendation of our Society. A beginning has also been 
made at the northern bastion of the Roman walls with the 
securing of the stonework, a work which it is expected will 
occupy several years. 

The Castle with the manor of Pevensey was granted by 
William ITI, in 1703, to William, 1st Earl of Portland, who had 
been the King’s friend and adviser before his accession to the 
English throne. The Earl’s grandson, William, 1st Duke of 
Portland, sold the estate in 1733.to Spencer [Compton], Earl 
of Wilmington, and with Lord Wilmington’s other Sussex 
property it ultimately devolved upon Lady Elizabeth Compton. 
By her marriage, in 1782, with Lord George Henry Cavendish 
the Compton Estate passed into the Cavendish family and 
descended to the present Duke of Devonshire, whose gift of 
the Castle terminates an unbroken succession of nearly 200 
years. 


WILMINGTON GIANT AND PRIORY.—Another recent 
public gift by the Duke of Devonshire is that of the well- 
known colossal figure cut in outline on the Downs at 
Wilmington, with the remains of the Alien Priory in the 
village. The maintenance of these interesting antiquities has 
been undertaken by the Sussex Archeological Trust, to 
whom they have been duly conveyed, but possession will 
not be obtained until the termination of the farm lease at 
Micheelmas. 


MAN AND DOG BURIED TOGETHER.—In the course of 
excavations, connected with a western extension of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Eastbourne in December last, human bones, 
including a skull, were found at a depth of about 2-feet under 
circumstances which indicated that they had been previously 
exhumed and re-buried. The remains were submitted to Sir 
Arthur Keith, who reported that they were of a middle-aged 
man not unlikely medizval and that from the discoloration of 
the bones, which only happened when they were in a confined 
and closed chamber, he thought that they had been buried in 
a tomb or very strong coffin. An interesting fact in con- 
nection with the discovery was that with the human remains 
there were some bones of a big dog, which from the similarity 
of their condition Sir Arthur Keith thought must have been 
buried at the same time. Surely a very unusual incident. 
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A RENTAL OF ALCISTON MANOR.—By the courtesy of 
Viscount Gage we are able to give as a frontispiece an illustra- 
tion of the first page of a very finely written Exemplification, 
in book form, of a 15th century Rental of Alciston Manor. 
The Manor, which was part of the possessions of Battle Abbey, 
vas granted by Henry VIII to Sir John Gage in 1540, and this 
attested copy of the Rental was issued to him, the original 
remaining among the records in the Augmentation Office. 


SURVIVAL OF THE TERM “ BRIEF.”’—In the Prayer 
Book a reference is made to Briefs (rubricin Holy Communion 
Service) which were letters patent from the Sovereign author- 
ising collections in churches for various charitable purposes. 
Owing to abuses they were abolished in 1828. In Sussex, 
however, the term has survived in reference to the door-to-door 
collections which are sometimes made for special cases of 
distress and recently an old woman in Selsey told me that she 
often took round the “ briefs ”’ for her neighbours. 


kK. H. MACDERMOTT. 


THE SHIPLEY RELIQUARY.--We learn trom the Rev. 
A. G. Baker’s little booklet on Shipley Church, noticed later, 
that this beautiful 13th Century Reliquary, described in S.A.C. 
xi, 264 and illustrated in Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber, p. 304, 
is now deposited on loan at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. Sussex people will be interested to know 
where it can be seen. 





QUERIES. 


All replies should be sent to the Editor, who will forward to the 
Enquirer any that are not of sufficient gencral interest for publication. 
HARDHAM CAMP (OR CEMETERY) on Stane Street 
near Pulborough. Can any reader supply any information 

regarding this site prior to 1800 ? 

Would any member of the Sussex, the Brighton and Hove 
or the Worthing Archeological Societies care to do some volun- 
tary digging on this site from April Ist, 1926? If so, please 
communicate with Mr. S. E. Winbolt, Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham. 


SOUTHWICK ROMAN VILLA SITE.—Docunientary in- 
formation prior to 1800 regarding this site also would be 
gratefully received. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 





aa ot af af 
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‘“‘“A MOST PROPER REPLY.”’—Information wanted as to 
the author of ‘‘ A Most Proper Reply to the Nobleman’s Epistle 
to a Doctor of Divinity’: (Iwondon: Sold by J. Huggonson, 
1734). Signed at the end ‘‘ W.Sh-w-n, Chichester, Childermas- 
Day, 1733.’ Was there a Dr. Shewen, or Showen (both forms 
occur in Sussex) amonz the Cathedral clergy at that date ? 
And who was the nobleman castigated ? 

CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD. 


“TRENE OR THE FAIR GREEK.’’—Charles Goring’s 
“‘Trene orthe Fair Greek,” a tragedy acted at Drury Lane, was 
written (as its author states in his dedication to the Duke of 
Beaufort) during his leisure hours at the University. It was 
printed in 1708. Was the author the Charles Goring who 
was M.P. for Steyning 1702-5? And was he also the 3rd 
Baronet of Highden, who succeeded his grandfather in 1702, 
and died s.f. in 1713? If this was so, a Goring of Highden 
was following the dramatic tradition of Henry Shirley of 
Wiston and John Caryll of Harting. crs: 


COWFOLD.—Sir William Bull, Bart., M.P., writes :—-In a 
very leisurely manner (owing to the exigencies of space) I am 
compiling a history of the village of Cowfold for the Church 
Magazine. If any readers can supply items of interest con- 
cerning the Parish I shallbegrateful. My ancestorslived there 
from 1332 for over 300 years and I am much interested in the 
place. I want to find the best account of the Oakendean 
Cricket Club, which flourished in the 18th century. The 
cricket field is still discernible in the grounds of my friend, Mr. 
George Speer Brown of Oakendean. 

Again, can anyone tell me anything of a Mr. William New- 
bery who died there? I have a delightful collection of small 
landscapes in water colours painted by him, with pencilled 
criticisms signed by his friend, John Constable (1776-1837). 
A pencilled note in the album states that he ‘“ was buried 
here’ in November 1828 beneath a pretty view from some 
gardens in Cowfold looking towards the Downs. 

Seune af Cosmos. WILLIAM BULL. 

THE NAME MASSETTS.—Viscountess Wolseley desires 
information in regard to the origin of this name belonging 
to Mr. Ivor Grantham’s house at Scaynes Hill, in the parish 
of Lindfield and in the Manor of Hyde in Kingston near Lewes, 
of which she has been a tenant for some years. Much of the 
past history of the place will be found in Lady Wolseley’s 
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book, ‘‘ Some of the Smaller Manor Houses of Sussex,” noticed 
later. The earliest mention of the house by the name of 
Massetts occurs in the Close Rolls of Elizabeth, Part?14, from 
which it appears that on the 22nd of December, 1572, two hun- 
dred pounds was paid for it. When Sir William Grantham 
first came into possession of it (in 1872) it was known as 
Mazzard’s Farm. 


DELVES HOUSE, RINGMER.—Can any reader give me any 
information in regard to the monks of Lewes Priory having 
laid out the orchards and gardens at this house? Local 
tradition says that the three stew ponds in the garden are 
their} work. 

The earliest mention of the surname Delve in connection 
with the Parish of Ringmer occurs, I believe, in a Ringmer 
Court Roll, temp. Henry V, when the jury presented that 
“The King’s highway leading from Norlyngton to Fraryes- 
hecche is flooded on account of neglect of John Delve to keep 
the ditch clear.” The above information is given in a paper 
bysW.~Heneage Legge in the “ Reliquary & Illustrated 
Archeologist,” Vol. v1, No.1 (Jan.1g00). Mr. Legge continues 
“John (Delve) was also charged with a highway defect at 
Byshoppslond. Now both these names have relation to Delves 
House, for it is situated in the burgh or tything of Norlington 
and is bound on the North by Bishopslane.” 

These two names Fraryeshecche and Byshoppslond suggest 
some ecclesiastical connection. 


WOLSELEY. 
Massetis Place, 
Scaynes Hill. 


OLD DOVECOTES OF SUSSEX.—I have been endeavouring 
for a long time to compile a complete list with details of all the 
old Dovecotes still remaining in Sussex. I should be much 
obliged to correspondents who can assist me in this by supply- 
ing the following particulars: (1) Situation; (2) Form and 
material ; (3) Probable date ; (4) Other details ; (5) Photo. 
or sketch. 

I have knowledge of 20 Dovecotes, but I have not details, 
with photograph or sketch, except of the following :— 
Alciston, Berwick, Westdean (Seaford), Patcham, Houghton, 
Charleston, Yapton, Clymping (Bailiff’s Court), Kingston- 
by-Sea, Ockley Manor. 

FREDERICK HARRISON 
(Hon. Sec. Photographic Record & Survey of Sussex). 
Public Library, 
Brighton. 
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BRICK£BUILDINGS.IN SUSSEX.—Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd, 
F.S.A., whose‘ recently; published book, A History of English 
Brickwork, is’noticed on p. 30, writes:—By comparison with 
Kent and Surrey, Sussex has few interesting brick buildings. 
In “ cut ” brickwork Pocock’s (the old Grammar) School, Rye 
is a fine example, while Church House, Beckley is a good instance 
of “ moulded and gauged’ work. Another piece of “ cut ”’ 
work is at Ditchling, but this is only a fragment. I should be 
greatly obliged to any readers who can indicate other buildings 
or important portions of buildings, in ‘‘ cut,” “‘ moulded ”’ or 
similar brickwork. I want to know name of building, situation 
and nature of work. 

Great Dixter, 
Northiam. 


PLACE NAMES. Can any reader correct or better the 

following :— 

Adversane is a hamlet on Stane Street, S. of Billingshurst. 
At first sight the name looks like Latin: but it is not. Ona 
map of about date 1800 the name is Hadfordshern, no doubt 
pronounced Advorshane, hence Adversane. Had-ford-shern= 
the corner, the bend in the road (shern), at the ford over the 
Had brook. It is significant that the modern road is here off 
the straight of Stane Street, and makes an angle. 

Stammerham.—A house S.W. of Horsham. The home 
(ham) by the Stane-mere, stone lake. Stammerham is a 
house anciently belonging to the Mitchells and the Shelleys. 
It faces a lake and an ancient quarry for Horsham stone. 
The lake itself was probably a quarry and is practically the 
headwaters of a branch of the river Arun. S.E.W. 


BUDLETTS OR BUTLETTS.—What is the meaning and 
origin of the name Budletts or Butletts often given to pieces 
of rough ground in the Uckfield district ? I know of several. 
Often, but not always, they are near a stream, and in 
consequence low lying and marshy. 

F. BENTHAM STEVENS. 

DANNIFER.—Information is desired as to the word 
Dannifer, which is applied to gipsies in Sussex. 

K. H. MACDERMOTT. 
Buxted Rectory. 

RAMESLIE is the Domesday Book name for the Manor of 
Brede. Any other instances of its occurence in referenceto this 
Manor are desired ; also any explanation of this isolated form. 

J. E. RAY. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A History of English Brickwork, by Nathaniel Lloyd 
(London, H. Grenville Montgomery, MCMMxxVv). ‘This notable 
and splendid book is the work of a member of the Council of 


the Sussex Archeological Society. It deals witha branch of 
the building art which has hitherto received little attention 
from a literary and historical point of view. It describes 


the methods of construction and decoration which prevailed 
before the advent of the unhappy era of utter dulness 
and vulgarity ; and it goes fully into the costs and processes 
of manufacture which prevailed at different periods ; and into 
the condition, the hours of work and the pay of the workers. 
The illustrations, over 450 in number are of very high quality, 
and for the most part from photographs by the author. 
Sussex claims a modest but doubtless fair share of his attention. 
The Sussex buildings illustrated are as follows : 
Pocock’s School, Rye; Sowden’s Farm, Westfield 
(chimney) ; Herstmonceux (gatehouse) ; Wren’s House 
Chichester ; Houses in Maltravers Street and Strand, 
Arundel ; Laughton Place (towers) ; Barnham Court ; 
Church House, Beckley ; Pallant House, Chichester. 
We may feel a legitimate pride that a prominent member of 
our Society has pr: duced so fine a book. 
C.T-S. 


In his sumptuously produced volume, The Roman Road 
to Portslade (Hatchards), Major Dunning frankly states 
that his object is to promote discussion, leading, as he hopes. 
to action in a serious survey of the supposed line of road, 
Many interesting questions are involved in the determination 
of the existence of such a road, not the least being the much 
debated position of Portus Adurni which some authorities 
are still disposed to identify with Porchester in Hampshire. 
The importance of placing on record all discoveries of vestigia 
is well illustrated by the amount of information which Major 
Dunning has been able to collect from the S.A.C. and other 
sources. ‘To these he has added many common-sense argu- 
ments in favour of the suggested line of road, all of which should 
be of the greatest assistance in any further investigation that 
may take place. Already since the publication of his book, 
Mr. Dunning has been encouraged by the discovery of remains 
of the road in the grounds of the Croydon Aerodrome on the 
line postulated (see his letter in The Daily Telegraph, of 
December Ist, 1925). One paper of importance which seems 
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to have escaped the Author’s notice is that by Mr. A. Hadrian 
Allcroft, on ‘‘ Some Roman Roads in the South Downs,” in 
the Archeological Journal, 2nd Series, Volume xxii, pp. 
215-220. Doubtless it was this paper that Mr. J. E. Couchman 
had in mind when, in S.A.C. Ixvi, 48, he disclaimed any credit 
for the suggestion of a particular line of road—called by Major 
Dunning ‘‘ the Couchman course.” 


Some of the Smaller Manor Houses of Sussex, by Vis- 
countess Wolseley (The Medici Society) is another recent book 
which must be praised for the elegance of its production and 
for the charming photographic illustrations. 

In the stories of the various houses dealt with Lady Wolse- 
ley has skilfully combined archeological facts with homely 
details. The architectural, topographical and genealogical 
material collected—it need hardly be said, with much labour, 
but we feel sure pleasurable labour—forms the warp of the 
cloth, into which have been woven many threads of folklore, 
reminiscences and individual impressions derived by the 
authoress in her personal contact with the country side and its 
people. The result is eminently satisfactory, and we havea 
book which is both informative and pleasantly readable. 

The Houses comprised in the survey include places as widely 
separated as Stopham in the west and Priesthawes in the 
east part of the county. They are not all Manor houses, but 
they are’ none the less worthy of having their story placed on 
record. Lady Wolseley is particularly generous in her 
acknowledgement at the end of each article, of information 
and assistance rendered. 


Ticehurst: The Story of a Sussex Village, by Mr. L,. 
J. Hodson and Mrs. Odell (The ‘“ Courier ’’ Coy, Ltd, Tun- 
bridge Wells), is an excellent history of the parish indicated by 
its title, with a chapter dealing also with the new parishes of 
Stonegate and Flimwell, which have been created in recent 
times. In its fulness of detail and the matters treated of the 
book is a model of completeness and the information is 
presented in bright and acceptable style. The volume is 
well illustrated and contains much matter of general interest 
besides the merely local history. 


We welcome Mr. S. E. Winbolt’s booklet, The Roman 
Villa at Bignor (Clarendon Press, Oxford), as supplying the 
long felt want of an authoritative description of the Mosaic 
Pavements at Bignor, which, according to Mr. Winbolt, are 
unsurpassed in design, fine workmanship and number by any 
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others to be seen in England. Mr. Winbolt was enabled to 
clear out and restore the plunge bath in the Spring of 1925, and 
this now gives additional interest to the site. 


Church Guides.—It is satisfactory to know that the 
history and architecture of our Sussex Churches continue to 
receive attention at the hands of the Clergy and others. 
Besides the buildings where the interest is at once obvious, 
there are many, dismissed by the county guide books as con- 
taining nothing worthy of mention—which in reality have 
features of considerable architectural or historical interest to 
the visitor, when attention is called to them by suitable 
Notes placed in the Church. We have before us A Guide to 
Brede Church, by the Rev. Canon G. E. Frewer, M.A. (Rector 
of Brede, 1886-1916), which in the form of a descriptive 
perambulation of the church gives just the information desired 
by a visitor. It is, however, rather longer and more fully 
illustrated than would be necessary in the case of many smaller 
Churches. On the other hand, we have received a recently 
published little booklet on Shipley Church, by the Vicar, the 
Rev. A. G. Baker, M.A., being a reprint of an Article in the local 
press. Ina pleasant and interesting manner the surroundings 
and history of the Church are discussed, but we should have 
welcomed some amplification of the architectural description 
of the building, which is of great interest, with its central 
tower on massive Norman arches, a Transitional Norman west 
door and other features. But here lies a difficulty. It is 
not every Vicar, willing though he may be to work upnoteson 
his church’s history—who has the technical knowledge 
enabling him to date and discuss the architectural features. 
The question has been under consideration as to the best way in 
which our Archeological Society could offer the help which 
some of its more expert members would willingly give in such 
cases. Nothing has been settled, but will any of the clergy 
or others who contemplate writing a church guide and would 
welcome some expert advice communicate with the Secretaries 
of the S.A.S. at Barbican House, Lewes, or with the Editor 
of Sussex Noles and Queries? We can assure them of a 
sympathetic consideration of such communications with a view 
to rendering such assistance as may be possible. 





EDITORIAL.—It will be a convenience if contributions for 
publication in the May issue—which are warmly invited—can be sent 
to lone or other of the Editors as soon as possible, and in any case 
before the end of March 











